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ing that what the children need is not more in-
stitutions, but more mothers restored to them by
better social conditions. The same thing might
be said about the garderies of children in the
schools where the^ little ones are kept under
proper supervision until the mothers return home
from their work. In many of the schools can-
tines scolaires provide lunch for all at cost,
and free for poor, under-fed children;1 and
summer outings take poor children to the
country. When possible the rule is to scatter
them in homes rather than place them in large
aggregations. The SocieU pour la protection
de I'enfance abandonee et coupable has extended
Its kind ministrations to more than 10,000 chil-
dren,2 while religious organisations deserve much
credit for kindred work. Public opinion has
moved in the direction of greater kindness
toward illegitimate children, formerly treated like
moral pariahs, as if they were responsible for
the sins of their parents. Laws also have been
voted to secure greater justice for them in the
matter of inheritance.

As we have already seen, under the Republic
the nation has strongly modified its attitude

1 In 1904, the schools of Paris served 10,660,000 meals.    (Sir
John E. Gorst, The Children of the Nation.)
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